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possesses her person.    At such times the possessed woman
rocks herself to and fro, and the people occasionally consult
her as a soothsayer, laying money at her feet and accepting
as an oracle the words of wisdom or folly that drop from
her lips.1     Nor is  the profession of a  temple  prostitute
adopted only by girls.    In Tulava, a district of Southern
India, any woman of the four highest castes who wearies
of her husband or, as a widow and therefore incapable of
marriage, grows tired of celibacy, may go to a temple and
eat of the rice offered to the idol.    Thereupon, if she is a
Brahman, she has the right to live either in the temple or
outside of its precincts, as she pleases.    If she decides to
live in it, she gets a daily allowance of rice, and must sweep
the temple, fan the  idol, and  confine her amours  to the
Brahmans.     The  male  children  of these women  form  a
special class called Moylar, but are fond of assuming the
title of Stanikas.   As many of them as can find employment
hang about the temple, sweeping the areas, sprinkling them
with cow-dung, carrying torches before the gods, and doing
other odd jobs.    Some of them, debarred from these holy
offices, are reduced to the painful necessity of earning their
bread by honest work.    The daughters are either brought
up to live like their mothers or are given in marriage to the
Stanikas.    Brahman women who do not choose to live in
the temples, and all the women of the three lower castes,
cohabit with any man of pure descent, but they have to pay
a fixed sum annually to the temple.2
In Travancore a dancing-girl attached to a temple is in
known as a DA$t, or Devaddst, or Devaratidl, " a servant of          -
God."    The following account of her dedication and way of girls are
life deserves to be quoted because, while it ignores the baser "jj^3
side of her vocation, it brings clearly out the idea of her the god.
marriage to the deity.    " Marriage in the case of a Dtvarati&l
in its original import is a renunciation of ordinary family life
and a consecration to the service of God.    With a lady-nurse
at a Hospital, or a sister at a Convent, a Divaddst&t a Hindu
shrine, such as she probably was in the early ages of Hindu
*  E. Balfour, op. cit. ii. 1012.               Mysore, Canara, and Malabar," in J.
-  Francis   Buchanan,   "A Journey      Pinkerton's Voyages and 7ravels, viii.
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